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picion during the earl of Lincoln's revolt, was liberated, and
permitted to assist at his sister's coronation. November, 1489,
previously to the birth of her daughter Margaret, the queen
performed the ceremony of taking to her chamber at Westminster
palace, which was partly a religious service. The royal infant was
bom November 29th. She was named Margaret, after the king's
mother, and that noble lady, as godmother, presented the babe
with a silver bos full of gold pieces. At the christening festival,
a play was performed before the king and queen in the white hall
of Westminster palace/ The queen's second son, Henry, after-
wards Henry Y3JI., was bom at Greenwich palace, June 28, 1491.
He was remarkable for his great strength and robust health from
his infancy. During the retirement of the queen to her chamber
previously to the birth of her fourth child, the death of her mother
Elizabeth WoodviHe, occurred: the royal infant proving a girl
was named Elizabeth, in memory of its grandmother.

Towards the close of 1492 commenced the rebellion in behalf of
Perkin Wai-beck, who personated Richard, duke of York, the
queen's brother, second son of Edward IY. and Elizabeth Wood-
ville. The remaining years of the century wore involved in great
trouble to the king, the queen, and the whole country; the lord
chamberlain, sir William Stanley (brother to the king's father-in-
law), was executed, with little form of justice. The bodies of the
queen's brothers were vainly sought for at the Tower, in order to
disprove the claims of the impostor; and when the qiieen's tender
love for her own family is remembered, a doubt cannot exist but
that her mental sufferings.were acute at this crisis.

Elizabeth was in 1495 so deeply in debt, that her consort found
it necessary, after she had pawned her plate for 500Z., to lend her
2000Z. to satisfy her creditors. Whoever examines the privy-purse
expenses of this queen will find that her life was spent in acts of
beneftcence to the numerous claimants of her bounty. She loved
her own sisters; they were destitute, but she could not bear that
princesses of the royal line of York should be wholly dependent
on the English noblemen (who had married them dowerless) for
the food they ate and the raiment they wore: she allowed them
all, while single, an annuity of 5QZ. per annum for their private
expenses, and paid to fcheir husbands annuities for their board
of 120Z. each, besides perpetual presents. In her own person she'
was economical: when she needed pocket-money, sums as low as
4s. 4& at a time were sent to her from her accountant, Bichard
Decons, by one of her ladies, to put in her purso. Then lior
gowns were Saonded, turned, and new-bodied: they were newly-
hemmed when beaten out at the bottom, for which her tailor